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For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
THE IRISH EMIGRANT’S SONG. 
[BY A DISCHARGED CONVICT. ] 


Adieu, thou sweet isle of my birth, 
With sorrow I leave thee behind, 
Nor do I expect upon earth 
A lovelier spot I shall find. 
Whatever my fortune may be, 
Wherever my footsteps may roam, 
I shall turn with affection to thee, 


And think of the friendships of home. 


But, I shall ever detest 

The crimes of thy state-cradled few, 
Who, foster’d on luxury’s breast, 

Are grasping what is not their due : 
Who riot in wanton excess, 

While myriads starve at their door, 
And cannot be happy unless 

Indulged with the tears of the poor. 


Oppression, that scourge of our land, 
That has banish’d its thousands before, 
Now drives us away fiom thy strand, 
To a stranger, and far-distant s or’. 
The paleness of that baby’s cheek, 
Which tells us of wants unsupplied, 
And the moans of our wives bid us seek 
The plenty they've long been denied. 


Thy cliffs, lovely island, are past, 
Our canvass inflates to the breeze, 
And the good-hearted boys at the mast 
Sing away as we glide over the seas. 


~E eA SF mene we. one eae the blood, and will destroy it from its people. to touch certain whole classes for food, and con- 


Where virtue, though poor, may be heard, 
Where cots with abundance are crown'd, 
And labor enjoys its reward. 


The shamrock refuses to smile, | 


And sits on our banners forlorn, | 
To see the brave sons of her isle 

By her sea-circled citadels borne : 
The rose.of old England as well 

Is drooping all sad in the vale, 
And Scotia’s proud thistle and bell 

Are weeping alike at the tale. 


The heavens in midnight are wrapt, 
Toa region of plenty we go, 
Whose sons at a signal-word snapt 
The sceptre which threaten’d to awe: 
Its banners all peacefully wave,* 
And angels in exstacy sweep 
Their harpsichords over the grave, 


Where discord and tyranny sleep.t 
-_-_ 


* This was written before the present slavery-engen- | 
dered Mexican war.—Epn. Pris. FriENp. 
t More poetry than truth in that.—Is1p. 





' ance of probability, in the first clause of the 11th | 


——— —— tee a 





| PRUSO rahentaedtadl PBIB Do verse, is used by the translators of the Septuagint, | ter is not of murder at all, has no reference to mur- 
—_— ——---— $$ | net to mean that the life of the flesh is its blood, | der at all, as our society understands that crime, 
| CAPITAL PU? NISHMEN T. but that all the soul the beast has is its blood, Cor- | the essence of which is premeditated malice, for 
EXPOSITION OF THE NINTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS, | tainly, they could not mean that the soul of man | gain, or vengeance or the like ; nor has it refer- 
NUMBER VI. and beast was the same, nor that in the first part | ence to manslaughter in sudden anger; nor any oth- 
SEPTUAGINT. | of the sentence psyche should be called life, and | er slaughter of man, saving his butchery for food. 
In the third place, we are to take the Septuagint | in the last part, soul. | | This is established. Whatever of doubt may be as 
version. ‘The fourth verse there, in the most fa-| There are instances in the book of Genesis | ; to what was the penalty affixea to this act in the 5th 
miliar Greek, is this, word for word: } where psyche manifestly declines toward the mean- * ad 6th verses, (and they are certainly not as yet 
‘ But flesh in blood of soul eat not.’ , ing of life ; and it will be found, invariably, in all | clear,) yet this one thing is clear, and beyond the 
The usual meaning given to it is this: ‘ But | | eae instances, to have the participial or substan- | reach of reasonable dispute to any one who will 
flesh in the blood of tts life ye shall not eat.’ | tive form of the common Greek word denoting | calmly consider it, apart from sect bias, and pre- 
This is not the natural meaning. The natural | life added to it, qualifying its peculiar meaning, | occupation of mind, in favor of the commonly re- 
meaning is that first given. jand generalizing it. It is the phrase that means | ceived interpretation—namely, that the penalty in 


The Greek word here used for soul, is wuz, | life, not the word. And, moreover, in every such | these 5th and 6th verses, whatever it be, is penalty 
(as we know it not unfamiliarly, by adoption into | case, there is in the subject of the passage iteolt | for cannibalism, and not murder, or manslaughter 
| that which fixes to what form of life the word is in anger ; and all argument in favor of cs ipita] 


the modern languages, psyche, ) that word in Greek, 
which is appropriated to the human soul, ethereal, | applied: you are left in no doubt, because the con- | | punishme nt by human societies, for murder, or 
surviving the body, distinctive from the brute; and | | ‘text makes the application directly. But in the) manslaughter, or any other crime, except canni- 
given in animal nature, to the butterfly, as the im- | fourth verse of the ninth chapter, there is no such balism, built upon this chapter, falls, as the wall, 
age in outward life of the ethereal, transmigrating | word added, and there is nothing in the context to | when its foundation is dug under. 

human soul ; of its metamorphosis, and passage | fix the application to animal life. Why then! ‘The crime, forbidden in the 9th chapter of Gen- 
into the element of spiritual freedom, winged as | should it mean animal life? The appropriate | esis, is not recognized in the laws of any civilized 


an angel. The Greek called the human soul ps | word in Greek for the human soul is that used in| people. itis not only not named in Christendom’s 
che ; out of all the animal creation, he called the | this verse. Why must it not mean human soul, law, but it is crime not nameable, among Chris- 
butterfly alone by the same name ; and because | unless there be something specially to show it oth- | tians—crimen non nominandum inter Christianos. 
it alone therein seemed to him the material image | erwise? Who can discover that something there? | It stands with them as parricide, in Solon’s law to 
of his own soul, sculptured it on his tomb, as the | On the contrary, there is that in the 5th verse, ‘the Athenians: not spoken of at all, because it was 
emblem of immortality. (What shall we say to | (more particularly noticed hearafter, when we ‘not to be thought, as the lawgiver said, that a man 
the death’s head and cross-bones of Christendom | come to speak of the 5th and 6th verses,) which could be so impious as to commit it. ‘The crime 
in the comparison !) shows that the application of the word is to man jn the 9th of Genesis stands in civilized law, as 

Nevertheless, the word is somtiemes applied | himself; that man himself is the subject ; the two Jove hopes all crime will one day stand, in the 
to animal life, but it is so applied, it seems | verses 4th and 5th being in reality two clauses of law of all human societies ; not named, because 
one and the same sentence, connected together, as | the propensity to commit crime shall have died 
cause and consequence, by the two particles at the | out of the human heart. Law shall then be pos- 
beginning of the 5th, the 5th and 6th verses con- itive, the injunetion of duties, thow shalt, thou 
taining the result which is to follow upon the act ought thus or thus ; and not negative, thou shalt 














to me, in a secondary, or figurative use ; the 
word, in such case. exalting the thought of | 
animal life up toward itself, not dragging itself 
down to animal life. Just as when, in English, 








we attribute the life of soul or spirit to an animal, prohibited in the 4th. not, under penalty. In all human society, a law 
‘ . . , | . ° ‘ ‘ , 
| (which figuratively we sometimes do,) still, not- | Has not the fact that the Mosaic law forbade the against crime both supposes the crime to have 


| withstanding this use of the word, soul, spirit, in | eating of blood, been the cause why this verse in, been committed, and the propensity still in that 


| English, means none the less distinctively and ap- | the law of Noah has been interpreted correspon- society tu commit it in future. 


| propriately, human soul, human spirit. Soul, spir- | ding sly? But manifestly such correspondence — [eg i; stand, then, it is beyond reasonable dis- 
it, in English, is the equivalent of psyche in | in the interpretation of the laws is wrong, because ‘pute, that the 9th chapter of Genesis is a statute 
Greek. | there is not correspondence in the spirit of the two against cating human flesh, and not against mur- 


It is also true, that afterwards, in the Jaw of | systems of law on this subject. ‘The law of Noah der or manslaughter in anger, or any other crime, 
Moses, the soul of all flesh is called its blood. In | here in this chapter, and the law of Moses on the than just this one, not recognized in the statutes 
the 17th chapter of Leviticus, 10th and 11th ver- | same point, are opposite in spirit and principle. of any present civilized people. And our gal- 
ses, is the following passage : | For the law of Noah makes no distinction in ani- ‘lows must seek elsewhere in the Bible whereon to 
| | mal food, but gives all, even reptiles and insects, | pest its foundations. Here it has no place to stand. 


10. And whatsoever man of the children of Israel, or | 
of the foreigners who dwell among you, who shall eat any 'to be eaten: whereas the Mosaic law makes sacred | This pivot of the moral universe,’ as it is said to 
| kind of blood ; I will set my fice upon the soul that eats | distinction between animals, forbidding altogether | have been called by a distinguished clergyman, in 
| the discussion of capital punishment in Broadway 
| 11. For the soul of all flesh is its blood ; and I have | solidating this distinction into the foundation of ‘Tabernacle, falls from its seat. The moral uni- 

given it to you upon the altar to make propitiation for | the Jewish system. The law of Moses cannot | "verse nevertheless stands, still, forever immova- 


your souls ; for blood there shal] make propitiation for | furnish the rule by which to interpret an ambigu- | bly set upon God?s central heart of love, not ven- 








| the soul. ity in this verse in the law to Noah. | woemen. 

James’s Bible renders the 11th verse—‘ For the The 4th verse in the 9th chapter of Genesis, in ° When the human soul becomes Cain-like, and 
| life of the flesh is in the blood,’ &c. But in the | the Septuagint, may stand, then,*with its progeni- the act of murder is committed, either by the pri- 
| Greek, the same word, here translated life, is used | tors, in the Hebrew and Samaritan, thus: | vate hand of the individual man, or by societies of 
| through both the verses, and elsewhere in the | But flesh in the blood of the soul of man, eat ye men, in execution of penalty for crime upon th ¢ 
same chapter, and it is yvz/. It is translated | nol. | individual, on the gallows ; then the pivot of God’s 
| life in the first line of the 11th verse, and in every | THE CRIME PROHIBITED IS CANNIBALISM, | moral universe, resting upon eternal love, might 


| other case, in both verses, soul. How shall it be 
truly rendered life in this one clause of the sen- 


j 
Can there be a doubt, that the 4th verse of the | W® ‘ll, by a gentle heart, be said to be shaken, did 


9th chapter of Genesis is wholly mistranslated, in | ‘not love, in its faith, know love to be immovable. 


tence, and in the next soul? It must be soul in our English version of the Bible? and that its Then 
a real meaning of the passage shows itself. simple meaning is, man shall not eal human flesh;| — ‘ Earth feels the wound, and nature from her seat, 
ested shin aouegil sebhabilicy, ‘aie rom Sania that body which is truly the image of the human| — Sighing through all her works, gives signs of wo.’ 

. soul itself, the image of God? Nothing then seems fixed, but God’s love. ‘The 


means to say, in his theory, that the blood of the 
beast was not to be eaten, because all the soul the 
beast has is its blood ; and this is appointed to be 
| Specially to make atonement for the sins of the 
| human soul, in sacrifice, as nearest likeness to it. 
wuyi, then, with strongest appear- 


This main point then established, and it is es-| blight of the fall ison us. Then it seems men 
tablished,—on the reason of the thing, by prin-| will not be brethren. There is no flesh in man’s 
ciples of interpretation which construe all our| heart. We have no rest but in prayer, and trust 
laws; and on the authority of the real sense of the | in the infinite Father. Then the shadow and the 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and (shall we not say assu-| curse of sin make nature, within, and without us, 
| redly ?)Greek texts,—the prohibition of the chap-| dark. ‘The nearer we are to love and truth, then, 
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then so much more, for days, we go mourning, 
as souls living in a world scarred. by the fall. But 
when ut much abused book, believed by. 
Christendom. ta be the only authentic word of God, 
one mistaken text is si n, which requires soci+ 
eties of men to commit an act of deliberate mur- 
der upon a human brother, in er AA 
murder, and the true text is restored to its ce, 
then loving hearts, and Nature from,her seat,re- 
joice, withjoy unspeakable. 





The True Friend of Man. 


BY CHARLES H. CANFIELD, 


faithful friend of humanity. Though his paren- 
tage was not with lords and kings, he was far their 
superior. With a strong mind, a pure and confiding 
heart, he was well fitted to do a reformer’s work. 
He spoke—the warring winds ceased to rage, the 
angry billows fell in placidnes around him, and 
the seeming dangers were gone. Life he looked 
upon as full of trouble and sorrow, and the com- 
passion which always flows from a true heart 
urged him on to deeds of charity. He only had 
the good of his fellow-man in view. Wesee him 
healing the sick, and restoring to health the wast- 
ing body ; in the house of mourning, by the bier 
of the dead, at the grave, making manifest a pow- 
er mightier than earth’s children ever before wit- 
nessed. Lo! the mouldering corpse is again rean- 
imated with life and sent forth on its mission to 
bring joy to some agonized friend, it may be that 
it was to follow that friend to the grave; then 
doing its last work, here, make preparation to cross 
forever the dark stream of death. ‘These were 
evidences of his true character ; they also were 
the outporings of his benevolence. Did they not 
fully sustain the divinity of his mission, shewing 
him to be the exalted person of humanity—the 
head of the body? ‘Truly they acknowledged him 








a © Teacher, sent from God,’ having the words of 
eternal life to give unto those who walked in his 
The distinctions that were so peculiar 


footsteps. 
Having a mis- | 


to that age he did not recognize. 
sion of good to all men, he viewed their right as | 
equal in the claim of the divine parentage. His | 
words are, ‘ The spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 


gospel tothe poor: he has sent me to heal the 
vroKen-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 


tives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised ; to preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.’ I would ask how he 
performed this work? With such fidelity and zeal 
on his part as never before nor since have been 
found to equal it. Listen to his words of love, as 
in honeyed accents they fall from his lips, or in 
imagination stand on Olivet’s brow, when he de- 
livers the sermon to the multitude ; and did ever 
before such words fall on mortal ears? ‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain merey.’ 

On a certain occasion, when enforcing some of 
the duties devolving upon man, he recognized the 
importance of an extended sympathy for the pris- 
oner. Perhaps in his day the world looked upon 
the poor prisoner as they do in these days ; but he 
rebukes in all kindnes such a course, and shows 
them their duty in a way so clearly as could not be 
misunderstood by the dullest intellect. ‘1 was in 
prison, and ye came unto me.’ Some, who at that 
time laid high claims to the performance of moral 
deeds, were willing to do works of pennance and | 
of charity if they could have it known ; but then 
without the honor they would shrink from a per- 
formance of them. Others were willing to brave 
odium for the person of Christ, and there their la- | 
bors of charity ended, ‘They made too literal an 
application of the text. The Savior has obviated 
these seeming difficulties in the case by recognising 
it as done to him when done to any of his brethren. 
‘In as much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren,’ye have done it unto 





Brethren, how have we fulfilled this duty? 
Suppose the Savior to be the person who puts this | 
question to you, what answer could you, in the | 
honesty of your hearts, give him? Would it not | 

be such an answer as weuld call to remembrance | 
the words ‘In as much as ye did it not unto one of | 
the least of these ye didit not unto me’? 


me.’ 


The spirit of the age is too secular in its move- | 
ments, While it gives but a passing notice to the | 
reforms of the day, it bends its energie’ to the ac- 
cumulation of that which is of transient worth. : 
The soul, instead of being made to seek its proper | 
level, or to find that freedom designed for it, is | 
wandering in darkness and gloom. But we thank 


| by God himself! 


God, that the age is onward and upward in its ten- 
deney. The spirit of Jesus—the personification 
fof the Father—is moving over the troubled waters; 
‘acalm shall ensue. From the even surface of the 
waters shall then be reflected a glory that shall 
outshine the brillianey of the sun when his race is 
r | through a cloudless sky. In the Sayior we find 
perfection ; no higher excellence of character 

could have been given us for a pattern, and.no ho- 


fier ministry of good works could we wish to per- 
| form than he performed, May it be onr delight 


| to do w orks like unto him whom the Father hath 


| sent, be guided fully by him in all we do or say, 


| exemplify his spirit of philanthropy and love. 
Many years ago, there lived a man, a true and | an! I P PY ; 


Carry out this spirit of his, brethren, in all places 
and at all times, and not only shall you find good 


coming to your souls, buf your endeavors shall _ 


not be in vain in the reformation of the erring. 








PRISON RS RID Ds ° 


‘] SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF DEATH 
UNTIL {| HAVE THE INFALLIBILITY OF HUMAN JUDGMENT DEMON- 
STRATED TO ME.’---Lafayetle. 














BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 


EXECUTION OF POTTER, 
Epistle Editorial, 
To the Sheriff of the County of New-Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 

I addressed you last week through this same me- 
dium, that I might reach others. I cannot give 
you up. A few days more and you will, unless 
you resign, drag out 2 human being bearing the im- 
age of God, and coolly, deliberately mar that im- 
age in the sight of Him who created it! You will 
leave your quiet home and take the halter in your 
hand and murder your brother. Yes, murder 
your brother. In God’s name how can you per- 
form sucha bloody deed? I should think the ghost 
of the murdered wouldstand before you at mid- 
night. But the hour is fixed. ‘The prisoner 
awaits the dreadful moment! His friends look 
orn ard with the keenest anguish to that dreadful 


1846. 





day 

Ye ou will soon assume the hated, despised, dam- 
nable office of hangman. The common hangman! 
How many. disgusting associations are connected 
with that name! Yes, the world has pronounced 
its heaviest imprecations upon the hangman! In 
some countries it has been difficult to obtain a 
hangman. Wm, Ladd says that even in bloody 
Spain, months would sometimes elapse before 
such a miserable, wretched, murderous creature 
could be obtained, It was found even. necessary 
to pardon a criminal on condition that he would 
do this murderous work upon another! Yet in 
sober, quiet New England enough such creatures 
can be obtained, even fora small fee! I know 
not how much you are to have. In good old pu- 
ritanical Massachusetts, for legal murders, the 
price is TWENTY dollars! In New York TIN 
dollars. In Vermont, ONE HUNDRED dollars! 
In England, the clothes of the criminal are given 
tothe hangman. In one ininstance, I believe in 
our own State, acriminal was so poor that when 
swung off his rags fluttered in the wind!— 
What a perquisite for the hangman! But 
this neck-breaking is a costly business. A friend 
once made an estimate that the last execu- 

ion in Vermont cost about THIRTY THOUSAND 

dollars! In this calculation was included the ex- 
pense of the thousands who attended, reckoning 
the time at a dollar per day! 

Sometimes the Sheriff hires the work done. I 
beg of you not to tempt another with gold to do 
that which you would not perform yourself! The 
Sheriff of Baltimore said that he would not em- 
ploy another. He thought the work ought not to 
be done by mean hands. I agree with him. I see 
not why it should not be done by consecrated hands! 
Why not employ your ordained clergyman, who 
believes legal murders to be right, to do the work? 
In the name of heayen, why should any man shrink 
from the execution of a law which he upholds be- 
fore the world, and which he says is commanded 
Who are better qualified to car- 
ry out God’s law than those who are ordained to 
do his work? Why should not those perform the 
execution who make such strange parallels be- 
_ tween the scaffold and the cross? 

But Lapprehend you will say in reply to all this, 


| that the government sanctions and authorizes this 


work. ‘True, but are you obliged to do the bid- 
ding of that government? Are you obliged to ‘be 
a Sheriff? You are not to screen yourself behind 
pany human authority. Did you ever ask where 
the government obtained its right to kill? My 
dear Sir, you stand beforé God in your individual 
responsibility. If you cut that rope you will. be 


_| writer and the clergyman whom he addresses, 


held accountable. A very facetious writer, in 
speaking of human governments in a certain case, 
has the following couplet: 

‘ Gov’ment ain’t to answer for it, 

God’ll send:the bill to you.’ 

Yes, my dear Sir, God will send the billto you. 
You will have to look at that bill, and pay it, too! 
May your eyes be opened even at the eleventh 
hour, More in my next, in which | shall treat of 
the innocent who have been executed. 

Yours, &e. CHARLES SPEAR. 


A Prisoner’s Letter to his Minister, 

The following letter was written by a young man, 
who is.now lying in the common jail in this city. He is 
a member of the Congregational church in his native 
town! For obvious reasons we omit the names of the 
What- 
ever be our own political or religious creed, we have to 
Here is the 
Let the young read it, and beware of crime: 

‘ Boston, June 25, 1846. 
Rev. ano Dear Sir: 

I now sit. dowa to inform. you of my feelings 
and situation. My abode at present is far more 
‘commodious than my former place of confine- 
Lam no longer agitated with the affairs of 




















labor for prisoners of all sects and parties. 
letter. 





| ment, 
| the world. 
fea away with patience, and devote myself to 
| God alone within my prison chamber. 1 pass 
'most of my time in reading the word of God and 
other good books, at the same time fixing my 
thoughts above, and withdrawing them as much 
as possible from this vain world below. When 

first brought here, I passed one long month in sor- 
row and despair, but now my mind has become 
calm, and my features have resumed their wonted 
I cannot, it is true, ever forget the 


I can suffer this pleasant summer to 


| 
| 
fs 
| 


“expression. 
| pangs that shake my frame on thinking of my 
my friends and parents; but I 


| 


Strive to console myself with the thought that 


| their tears will be dried up, and their prayers 


once happy home, 


heard. 
I reproach myself most bitterly for my depar- 


ture from duty, and would fain give my life (if it 
| Were mine to give) to wipe out this offence. I 
have not sinned in ignoranee, but with my eyes 
But by 


|sincere repentance I hope to work out my salya- 


‘open, therefore my fault is far greater, 





‘tion, I am truly penitent. I feel my unworthi- 
nese to you and the church, knowing that I have 
greatly injured both. ButI am not the original 
‘doer of this wicked deed. I was led away by 
Comfort yourself with this thought, and 
Had I 


| yielded to temptation, I never should have been 


| brought here. 


another. 
_let my fate be a warning to others, not 
I now look to be saved by no other 
| means than the mercy of God, and the merit of 
| his only Son Jesus Christ. I confess when I 
knew the word of God I neglected it, therefore is 
this punishment come upon me; but I thank God 
that he has suffered me to live, and given me a 
_time for repentance. I now, good people, while 
J pass this pleasant summer within these gloomy 
lw alls, pray you assist me with your prayers.’ 





A poor fellow came into our office last week, 
who was ina most pitiable condition. He was 
“hungry , and almost naked. He had been out of 
ie State prison but a few months, and had made a 


| Hungry and Naked. 
| 


‘journey of 800 miles on foot toward his home, 
| half that distance east of us. Some of the cloth- 
| ing which benevolent women had kindly given to 
us was put on him, in lieu of the filthy rags 
‘than hung in tatters upon his person, and his 


| hnuger appeased. He signed the pledge, and a 
good place was obtained for him in a neighboring 
itown. He was exceedingly grateful, and left our 
| office with a countenance beaming with hope and 
| delight—in striking contrast with the dejected one 
| he wore on entering it—giving the world 


| gurance of a man,’ 


‘ as- 
We have reason to bless 
| God that we have so many opportunities of aid- 
ing the poor prisoner, and thus having the truth 


verified in our own experience, that 


Will find the blessing that his spirit needs , 
For every flower in others’ pathway strown, 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own.’ 


J. M. 8. 





Highway robbery and 
/murder are often suffered to pass at the South 
wih very slight, if any, punishment, while that of 
negro stealing is made a capital offence. Re- 
cently, at Charleston, a man has been sentenced 


* Who blesses others in his daily deeds 
' 

| 

Laws or THe Sours. 


to only a few months’ imprisonment and a slight | 
fine, for highway bobbery,while another (William 
Smith) has been sentenced to be hung for ne- 
| gro stealing. 





Exeeution of Andrew P, Potter, 

We believe the following short debate will be read just 
at this time with much interest ; for on the twentieth day 
of July this criminal is to be pat to death. We were in 
hopes that.another execution would not have disgraced 
New England, The House refused to grant the request 
by, a vote of 116 to 68, 

ORDER OF THE DAY--CASE OF ANDREW P. 
POTTER. 

A majority,ofthe committee report against the 
commutation.of his sentence. The minority (four) 
report that he was insane when he committed the 
murder. They say that several of his remote an- 
cestors' were insane. They recommend that he 
should be punished for this act with imprisonment 
for life. A resolution to that. effect accompanies 
the minority’s report. Mr. Perkins, chairman, 
stated the views of the majority. He stated that 
neither of his parents, and neither of his grand 
parents, was insane. The singular conduct no- 
ticed by his friends previous to the murder, was 
not deemed by the committee as indicative of in- 
sanity. 

Mr. Clark of Lebanon, enforced upon the House 
the bearing of the legal principle, that if there is 
a doubt in the case, the accused should have the 
benefit of that doubt. He applied this maxim to 
the striking indications of insanity in this case.— 
He argued against capital punishment in a sensi- 
bie manner, examining the scriptural and_philo- 
sophical arguments. He contended that if a man 
is not fit to live, much less is he fit to die, and go 
before the bar of eternal judgment. By taking a- 


the opportunity of returning to virtue and happi- 
ness here, and preparing for life immortal beyond 
the tomb. 

Mr. Russell sustained the conclusions of the 
committee. He remarked that the question be- 
fore the House is not the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, but the protection of a murderer from the 
penalty of the law. He 
claimed that every man can find insane persons 


He reviewed the facts. 
among his ancestors, and that the indications o 


insanity are trivial. 


He agreed with all the speakers, that this 
case is as aggravated as any that can come before 
the House, and if the House shield Potter, they 
‘ny common miscreant from the gallows. 


ment. 


will 
He showed the inconsistency of those who are the 


advocates of war and the opposers of capital pun- 





ishment. 
| Mr. Catlin advocated the commutation, on the 
ground of the expediency of abolishing 

and the 


| punishment, 
| Public necessity does not require the infliction of 


capital 
insanity of the criminal. 
this awful punishment. 

Mr. 


in this case, it is perfectly idle to allow the death 


Robinson of Fairfield, said if we interfere 


penalty to remain upon our statute book. 
Mr. Clark of Milford opposed commutation. 





If Potter is really insane, it is perfectly absurd to 
send him to the State prison, as his friends ask, and 
‘the minority ask. Let us sem him to the Retreat 
| forthe Insane. 

The debate on this report was continued till the 
adjournment at 1 o’clock, in which Messrs. Clark 
and Catlin advocated the commutation, and Messrs 
Selden, Russell of New Haven, Robinson of Fair- 


field, and Clark of Mitord S sprcens it. 


Y While 
a bill was intro- 


The following is worth preserving. 
| John Tyler was in the Senate, 


duced which provided for the punishment of 


| 
| 
Duelling---John Tyler’s Opinion. 
{ 
| 


crimes in the District of Columbia. 
er subjects, that of Duelling was presented. 


Among oth- 
Mr. 
Tyler at once endeavored to show the folly of at- 
|tempting to prevent it by ignominious punish- 


ments. He then gave his opinion:— 


‘If you would put down this evil,’ said he, ‘ think not 
Attack the standing of indi- 
| Viduals in their eligibility to office, and you come nearer 
Shut the d 
_and emolument against the participators ip this offence. 


to do so by such means, 





| to the root of the offence. oor to office, honor 


De this, and your work is acc Pempiiahes; 


| = 
| T'nropvore ParKker’s celebrated sermon 
We have it for sale. 


Rev. 
‘on Wak is just published. 
It can be sent to any part of the United States by 
| mal Price only 15 cents. We hope it will be 
| extensively circulated and extensively read. 
| 





James Logan and Hugh Thompson, convicted mail 
| robbers, have been sentenced to — terms of incarcera- 
tion in the State prison, by the U. 8. District Court, Can- 


_andaigua, N. Y. 


LSS 


A man has been sentenced to the house of correction 


| 
| 
| at Portland, for telling fortunes. 





way the boon of life, we deprive a fellow-being of 


Mr Selden argued in favor of capital punish- 
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Capital Punishment. 


The following, on this subject, appeared in last 
week’s Liberator, and is from the pen of Wern- 
peLt Puiiutes, the ‘Cicero’ of the anti-slavery 
cause, and whose voice his oft been heard, in 
strains of brilliant oratory, holding up to the gaze 
of wrapt audiences, the deformed and odious 
character of the gibbet, and depicting, in contrast, 
and in melting strains, the beauties of Christ- 
ianity, as he disrobed her of the ‘ garments rolled 
in blood,’ with which revolting drapery the sects 
have disfigured her, and clothed her in the pure 
and white attire of humanity and peace. His 
pen discourses scarcely less eloquently than his 
lips. Listen to it:— 

We owe no gratitude tothe last Legislature of this 
State, for any anti-slavery work that it did; and as 
little credit is due it for amy advance toward the abo- 
lition of the Gallows; though the committee on 
Capital Punishment deserve all honor for their can- 
did and liberal course, and for the large measure of 
reform which they recommended. Stili, the various 
bills were lost, and Michigan has the honor, which 
we so much coveted for old Massachusetts, of being 
the first to trust so far to the civilization and Christ- 
ianity of the nineteenth century as to dare to do 
without the gibbet. 

Jefferson thought that if the experiment of' self- 
governinent succeeded in this country, it would be 
greatly owing to the fact,—for which we are indebted 
to circumstances, and not to design,—that we are an 
The same cireum- 
The 
new western States, springing into existence in the 


assemblage of distinct colonies. 
stance greatly facilitates reforms in the law. 


midst of modern theories and discussions, untram- 
melled by the habits and prejudices of the past, are 
far more ready to give a fair trial to all that the latest 
experience of our own and the European world has 
States of the Atlantic border. 
The European may smile at our attributing the obsti- 
of these 
publics ; but those on the spot can perceive a mark- 


taught us, than the 


nacy and setness of age tu any young re- 
ed difference in the readiness with which new views 
in legislation and polities are admitted inthe valley 
I look 


upon this circumstance as one designed vy Provi- 


of the Mississippi, and on the ocean shore. 


dence to help us all forward, Massachusetts will 
learn in the light which young Michigan re flects 
back upon us, and from emulation of her example 


and sympathy with her spirit, the lesson which she 





has refused to heed when coming from the other 
side of the water. 
Pictorial History of England—No. 3. Harper 


& Brothers. New-York: 


This is an excellent work, 


1846, 


now publishing in 


numbers at 25 cents each. It abounds with en- 
gravings highly illustrative of the different parts 
of the work, Its typographical appearance is ex- 
The work is one of great merit. We 


In many re- 


cellent, 
give it our cordial recommendation. 
spects the work promises to supersede Hume and 
Smallet and other histories. It will be published 
For sale by B. B. Mussey, 


in about 40 numbers. 
Cornhill, Boston, 





Voyages of Discovery and Research within the 
Aretic Regions from 1818 to the present time. 
Arranged from the Narratives, by Sir John 
Barrow. New-York: Harper § Brothers. 


1846, 


A work of this kind was much needed, It sup- 
plies the place of the official quarto volume, 
whose costly size and decorations preclude it 
from the great mass of readers. ‘These voyages 
were in search of a Northwest passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘The work is a faithful 
narrative of the perilous incidents and adventures 
which happened during the voyages. We rec- 
ommend the work to all those who are fond of 
We are glad to see the Har- 


work, The 
For sale by 


maritime history. 
pers sending forth such a valuable 
volume contains about 350 pages. 


B. B. Mussay, Cornhill. 





The ‘ Electrical Theory’ of the Universe. By 
T. S. Mackintosh. Boston: Published at the 
Investigator office, 35 Washington-st. 

We were about giving a notice of this work, 
but fearing we should not do it justice, prefer 
giving our views next week. 





Pirumse Nationa, Dacuertan GALLERY AND 
PHorocraruic Derot.—This splendid Gallery 
is at 58 Hanover, corner of Friend-street. Our 
readers will be highly gratified should they visit 
it. Mr. Breck, the gentleman who is constantly 
in attendance, will politely entertain and interest 
all who may be disposed to call and examine the 
beautiful likenesses; and then should the visiter 
desire to have his likeness taken, he can be ac- 
commodated at almost any of tle business hours, 
in a very short time, and at a trifling expense. 





TERRIBLE FIRE AT SJ. JOHNS, N. F. 
Nearly all the Churches and Public Buildings de, 
stroyed—But one Mercantile House standing—Six 

Thousand People houseless—Loss of Life. 

The steamer Charter Oak, arrived on Saturday 
evening from Kastport, brings copies of the St. Johns 
New Brunswick News, giving the particulars of a 
dreadful fire, by which nearly the whole of the town 
of St, Johns (Newfoundland) is reduced to ruins. But 
one mercantile house is left standing—that of New- 
man & Co. The loss is estimated at a Muitiion 
STERLING ! 

In the vats of J. & N. Kent, was the fat of 25,000 
seals. The Catholic Church and the Episcopal res- 
idence in the rear of Duckworth-street, were saved. 
St. John’s Church, the Cathedral Church of Eng- 
land, burnt to the ground. The Court-House, Jail, 
and all the buildings by which they were surround- 
ed, were consumed—also the Commercial Rooms, 
Marine Insurance Office, Agricultural Society’s Mu- 
seum, and Bank of British North America. 

The Congregational Chapel saved—Ordnance store 
burnt, but the building saved. Five or six thousand 
persons had to pass the night of that dreadful day in 
the open air, in the front of the Government House. 

The papers mention the loss of life of three per- 
sons, two of them artillerymen, occasioned by the 
blowing up of the house above stated—the other an 
old man, who had saved his bed ‘and other articles 

he flames, but who sunk under the weight as 
he was carrying them toa place of saiety, and im- 
mediately expired. 


From the Newport Herald Extra of Saturday. 
AWFUL CATASTROPHE! 
The brig Sutledge, of and from Pictou for Fall 
River, sailed on the 12th of June, with 56 passen- 





gers, men, women and children. On the evening of 
the 26th, at 8 it being thick and foggy, 


came to anchor; and at 2 o'clock on the following 


o’clock, 


morning, got under way, and at about half-past 3 
struck on a ledge of rocks (in the Vineyard) called 
the Sow and Pigs; soon after which, the tide having 
caused her to slew round, she backed off the ledge, 
filled and went down, bow first, in ten fathoms wa- 
ter. The boat was got out, and the passengers rush- 
ed into it, when the captain gave orders to shove 
her from the brig. He then jumped overboard and 
swam to the boat, and kept her as close to the brig 
as possible, picking up such as jumped into the wa- 
ter. The whole number picked up in the Captain's 
boat alive was 31. The schooner Dusky Sally being 
near, sent her boat to assist, and succeeded in saving 
6 more alive, who were in the water, and three more, 
do., from the rigging of the sunken brig. 

The passengers were all foreigners—mostly Scotch, 
and we understand were on their way to Pennsylva- 
nia, where they expected to find employment in the 


mining establishments. ’ 








SUMMARY. 

Strawberries.—The New York Tribune says that 
more than forty thousand baskets and boxes of Straw- 
berries are consumed in that city every day. Over 
the Erie Railroad, 30,000 baskets of this fruit arrive 
every day, and a corresponding amount of milk. 
The average price at which they sell is about five 
cents each. An express night train has been put on 
the Erie road, on purpose to accommodate the straw- 


berry gatherers. 

The Railroad Bridge at Harrisburgh, has 
again been swept away by a tornado, did 
to the and the surrounding 


Penn. 
which 
immense damage city 
country. 

Snow Storm in New York.—The New York Com. 
mercial of the 22d of June says: 

‘This morning, the city was visited by a storm, or 
more properly a squall, from the Northwest, and on 
the North side of the city the inhabitants were re- 
freshed by a fall of snow for some minutes. Over- 
coats were not uncomfortable last evening, and early 


this morning.’ 


The Boston Post states that there is much sickness 
in this city among the Irish emigrants recently arriv- 
ed, and that they fill the hospital wards of the alms- 
house to overflowing. 


W. 


Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital.—Geo. 


Chandler has been appointed Superintendent of the | 


Hospital, rice Dr. Woodward resigned. 

Suicide. —On the 18th 
inst., a young girl named Margaret Hartly, a servant 
in a respectable family in Cobourg, (Ca.) jumped 
From circumstan- 


Love and evening of the 


from the wharf and was drowned. 
ces which came out on the coroner's inquest, it ap- 
pears that she was engaged to be married to a young 
man named James McGuire, but for some reason, he 
refused to fulfil his promise, and had determined on 
leaving Canada, being at the time of the suicide, on 
board the steamer America, then lying at the dock. 
Unable to bear the shame which she felt must even- 
tually fall upon her, ina moment of phrensy she 
placed herself beyoud the reach of the finger of 


scorn. 


Death from eating Loco-foco Matches.—We are 
pained to learn that a promising little daughter of 
Mr. A. 8. Buell of Greece, aged about two years, 
came to’her death on Sunday evening last, from eat- 
ing loco-foco matches. Upon being taken into the 
stomach, they produced violent vomitings and spasms, 
‘which finally caused her death.— Rochester Advertiser 


Another Murder by Rum.—The Norwich Chenango 
Telegraph contains an account of the death of a son 
of Mr. Samuel L. Loomis, of Pharsalla, a boy four 
or five years of age, caused by whisky, which his fa- 
ther or others had induced him to drink at a sheep- 
washing. He lived only a few hours. 


Death of Dr. Fansher.—Dr. Sylvanus Fansher, the 
celebrated sinall-pox physician, died in Hartford, on 
the 6th ult. 


A baby was baptized in the new Trinity Church at 
New-York, last week, with water brought from the river 
Jordan. 





BO. ARDERS Ww ANTE D. 

I can now accommodate two men with board, or a 
man and his wife. Apply at my house, 30 London st., 
or at the office of the Prisoner’s F riend, 40 Cornhill. 

JOHN M. SPEAR. 


PLACE WANTED, 
For a man who is willing to labor in a store. He has 
a large family. He has been unfortunate, and has been 
confined in the house of correction. He would be willing 
to do almost any business that would give him an honest 
living. His health being quite poor, he would not be 





DONATIONS. 

Mrs. S. C. Sargent, Boston, $1 12 1-2 
7 S. Merrill, 0 37 1-2 
T. Thomas, So. Walpole, 0 50 
Mr. Morey, do. 1 00 
Mrs. Hannah Rice, Dorchester, 1 00 
Bradford Sumner, Boston, 1 00 
E. Thompson, Walpole, 0 50 
Dr. Wellington, West Cambridge, 1 00 
Friends in Leominster, articles to be sold, 1 00 





Receipts per Mail for the Prisoner’s Friend. 


O. Rawson, Wrentham, 25; H. Borden, do, 25; T. R. 
Humphey, Thornton, N. H. "85; P. Walker, do. 25. J 
J. A. Howland, W. Brookfield, 1 00; G. Grover, Scit- 
uate, 1 00 








BOOKS ON. CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, &c. 


Haviug opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard to works 


on Capital Punishment. We have a few pamph- 


lets und larger works for sale, some of which are from 
England. Should the friends of the cause extend to us 
some little encouragement in this way, we could afford te 
print a variety of tracts. We trust they will call and ex- 


The following is a list : 


amine for themselves. 


Essays on Capital Punishment. 
Price 62 1-2 cents. 

Irremediability of Capital Punishment. Price 4 cents. 

Thoughts on the Death-Penalty. By Charles C. Bur- 
leigh. Price 25 cts, 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to the Leg- 


By Charles Spear. 





able to do the hardest kind of work, 
A STONE CUTTER. 

A young man wishes to find a situation where he can 
work at stone cutting. He has worked some at the busi- 
ness. Who will employ him? He is quite poor, and de- 
sires to commence labor immediately. 








DIED—In Lynn, June 29, Dr. Elias Smith, aged 77. 


-REFU GE OF VIOLENCE. 








‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HIS SANC- 
TUARY} FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD THE EARTH, TO 
HEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONERS TO LOOSE THOSE THAT 
ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH.-—Jiile. 








can 1! iit " nent gui: Pere tin my 4 








UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 


NEW-YORK! Joun Burnett, forthe mur- 
der of George Sornberger, in March last Exe- 
cution to take place at Schenectady, on the 14th | 
of July next. 

Apram Wiccox, for the murder of Samuel 
M’Kinster of Saratoga. ‘Time of execution, July 
28, 1846, 

Wyatt, to be executed at 
the 17th of August. 

VIRGINIA! Hunter Hit, for the murder of | 
Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited till 7th of 








Auburn, on 





February, 1847. 
ARKANSAS! Martin, for the murder of his 
pintertartne ; time of execution unknown. 


‘I“LLET, for the murder of John Covert at 


| Whitehall. ‘Time of execution not known. 
| KENTUCKY! Joun W. 
Grass, for the murder of his wife. 
ecution not known. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE Anprew Howarp, 
for the murder of Phebe Hanson, Sept. 19, 1843. 
Time of execution, July 8, 1846. 


CONNECTICUT! Anprew P. Porter, for 


Parker, of Scrub 
Time of ex- 


— 


To be hung July 20, 1846. 

MARYLAND! Ww. Wuee ter, a slave, for 
, engaging in an insurrection; time of execution 
| unknown. 

VERMONT ! 
murder of his wife and child ; 
not fixed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA! Necro Girt, aged | 
10 years, (!) for arson—execution to teke place 
in Columbia county, im August. 

Witiiam Situ, for negro stealing (!) 





Kecene Currrorp, for the 
time of execution | 


tember. 

LOUISIANA! Samver Kennepy, 
murder of Benjamin W. Wait, in New-Orleans ; 
time of execution not appointed. 





‘am Theodore Parker’s 


the murder of Lucius P. Osborn, last February. | 


Ex- | 
ecution to take place on the first Friday in Sep- | 


for the | 


MAINE! ‘Tuomas Tuorn, for murder: now | 
confined at hard labor in the State Prison: time of 
execution not fixed. 

ILLINOIS! Atonzo Pennineron, for the 
murder of Simon Davis. Time of execution not | 
fixed. - 


= iture of the State of New-York. By John L. 
O'Sullivan. i841. Price 75 cents. 
| Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. By E. H. 


Chapfn. 1843. Price 12 1-2 cents. 
Punishment of Death proved to be unlawful, in a let- 
ter to the Marquis of Northampton. By John Pell. 
| London. 1835. Price 6 cents. 
| Sacredness of Human Life; a letter addressed to the in- 
cumbent of St. James’s, Sheftield, on Capital Punish- 
| ment. By Samuel Roberts. London. 1841. Price 6 cts. 
| Report relating to Capital Punishment, to the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. By Robert Rantoul, Esq. 
1835. Price 25 cents. 
, Letters on the Death-Penalty. addressed to his Excellen- 
| cy Gov. Briggs, and the Members of the Massachusetts 
| Legislature. Price 6 cents. 
| Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon. 
| 


JUST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND, 

|The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, the distinguished 

| opponent “of € apital Punishment ; ; also, 

| Capital Punishments unsanctioned ae the Gospel. By 
Henry C oe M. A., F. R.S., F. S A., St. Johns 


( ‘olleg ge, Cambridge—for ‘sale by 4 dozen or hundred. 


In addition to the various works on Capital Punish- 


| ment, &e., 


| hand for sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 


the following miscellaneous collection is on 
‘The postage on books has been so much reduced, as 
to make itan object with parchasers to have them sent by 
this 


| We should be happy fo answer the orders of our friends 


|} mail. Booksellers do a large business in way. 


in the same manner. 
| 


Sermon on War. 
Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
Do. do. for Young Women. 
Slaveholding and the Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 
Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 
A Condensed and Popular View of the Evidences of 
Christianity, 
Foster’s Book-Keeping, 
| A New System ot Penmanship, 
| Beauties of Penmanship, 
| Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 
| House I Live in, by Dr. Alcott; 
Young Husband, = 
| Young Wife, 6 
| Young Mother, * 
' Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 
Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 
Interior Life, by do. 
| Practice of Holiness, by do. 
Phonographic Class Book, 
| Reading Lessons in do. 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 
| Combe’s Physiology, 


Do. Phrenology : 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 
Do. on Diet, 
Do. on the Management of Children, 


Memoir of Howard, 
Do. of Wilberforce, 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 
Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
Dymond on War, 
Reign of Peace, 
Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. J. T. 8 
geant, 
Cc larke’ s Sermon on the Principles and the Character of 
the Disciples, 
Parker’s Installation Sermon, 
Channing on Slavery, 
Green’s Exposure ef Gambling, 
Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 
Law of Kindness, 
Philosophy of the Water Cure, 
Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 
Facts in Hydropathy, 
| Fowler’s Phrenology, 
Fowler on the Church and Religion, 


Sar- 


| Do. on Temperance, 
| Do. on Matrimony, 
| Do. on Tight Lacing, 
Do. on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 


| Synopsis of Phrenology, 
| P hrenologieal Guide, 
Do. Almanack, 
Advice to the Married and Single, 
| Sugge stions to Lovers and the Married, 


| Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur: 
Lovers and Husband, 4 “< 
The Wife, “s 

| The Mother, “ 
The Maiden, “< 


Pictorial Alphabet—Anna’s  Trials—John’s 
tnres, and other Works for children. 


Adven- 
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From the Bristol Journal 


THE DEAF GIRL. 
I have no sweet remembered airs, 
From childhood’s happy time; 
Nor can I tell the thrilling tones 
Of the soft bells’ evening chime ; 
The melody of singing birds, 
The murmur of the sea, 
The sweet sounds of this happy world, 
Are a mystery, all to me! 


In the daily words of household love, 
Alas! no part have I; 
In the morning wish, or the kind good night, 
Or the whisper of a sigh. 
I never heard the merry laugh 
Of youth’s rejoicing spring; 
The very lisp of infancy 
Is to me an unknown thing. 


The accents of love’s gentle voice, 
Methinks they are low and deep; 
With softness in their trembling notes, 

To make the happy weep! 
And my fancy gives a solemn sound, 
As a spirit’s voice, to prayer ;— 
Love, mantled in the shade of fear, 
To know that God is there! 


And is there music in the peal 
Of the thunders as they roll; 

That the stern rocks their echoes keep, 
To thrill the poet’s soul ? 

The sounds that rouse the warrior’s heart, 
The trumpet’s martial breath, 

What must they be that send him forth, 
Rejoicingly, to death ? 


They tell me that the forest hath 
Its wild-wood minstrelsy ; 
That the low night-winds, amongst the flowers, 
Whisper in harmony. 
They say, that music over all 
Sends its mysterious breath: 
At the bridal; at the festival; 
And midst the gloom of death! 


There surely is a voice of smiles, 
And sorrow’s dirge in tears; 
And memory is the spirit’s chord, 
That thrills to vanquished years ; 
The kindly pressure of the hand 
Is Janguage unto me; 
A look hath poured into my seul 
Its silent melody. 


Yet would I give long years of life 
To hear a sound float by; 
One moment but to catch the tone 
Of human sympathy. 
Though ne’er to me, while in this world, 
Shall such rich boon be given; 
O may I wake from death to hear 
The angel-song of heaven! 





From the Gospel Fountain. 
THE INDIAN TOILETTE. 


As wandering on a woodland height, 
An Indian maid I chanced to see, 
Whose glossy hair, and eyes so bright, 
And youthful locks attracted me. 


I marked her as she tripped along— 
Her form so fair, her steps so light, 

She seemed a being famed for song, 
And nothing yet had marred her sight. 


Her flowing dress, her Indian robe 
With wampum belt was lovely tied, 
And now and then a flower she plucked, 
And placed it by her side. 


Her neck was decked with Indian gems, 
From which a favorite jewel hung, 

And round her wrists, encitcling them, 
Two strings of coral richly clung. 


Her long dark hair luxuriant hung 
In graceful curls around her neck, 

A part was with a band confined, 
Wrought with bright colors exquisite. 


Around her brow a wreath was placed 

Of glis ening pearls with flowers entwined , 
Aud stretched beside her grassy seat 

A moccasin lay unconfined 


Her form was bent with eagerness, 

Her sweet face wreathed with smiles, 
She learned to catch a hasty glimpse 

In nature’s mirror wild. 


Thoa Indian maid of beauty rare, 
How oft like thee I’d roam, 

Thy cot is in the forest drear, 
The wigwam is thy home. 


Thy toilette is a grassy mound, 
Thy mirror a purling brook, 


Where thine image is reflected back, 
And every pleasing look. 

Adieu! thou wild one of the wood, 
Thou art decked with taste and care, 

*T was not for the world’s stern gaze, 
*T was not for man’s rude stare. 


MISCELLANY. 








From Merry’s Museum. 
TRUSTING AN INDIAN CHIEF: 
Or Confidence Returned. 

One of the first settlers in Western New York, 
was Judge W , who established himself at 
Whitestown—about four miles from Utica. He 
brought his family with him, among whom was a 
widowed daughter with an only child—a fine boy 
about four years old. You will recollect that the 
country around was an unbroken forest, and this 
was the domain of the savage tribes. 

Judge W. saw the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with the Indians, for as he wasnearly alone, 
he was completely at their mercy. Accordingly 
he took every oportunity to assure them of his 
kindly feeling and to secure their good will in re- 
turn. Several of the Chiefs came to see him, and 
all appeared pacific. But there was one thing 
that troubled him, an aged chief of the Seneca 
tribe, and one of great influence, who resided at 
the distance of a dozen miles, had not yet been to 
see him, nor could he ascertain the views and feel- 
ings of the sachem in respect to his settlement in 
that region. At last he sent him a message, and 
the answer was the chief would visit him on the 




















morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem came ; 
Judge W. received him with marks of respect, 
and introduced his wife, his daughter and little 
boy. ‘The interview that followed was interesting. 
Upon its results, the Judge was convinced his se- 
curity might depend, and he was therefore, exceed- 
ingly anxious to make a favorable impression up- 
on the distinguished chief. He expressed his de- 
sire to settle in the country, to live on terms of 
amity and good fellowship, with the Indians, and 
to be useful to them by introducing among them 
the arts of civilization. 

The chief heard him out, and then said, ‘ Broth- 
er, you ask much and you promise much. What 
pledge can you give of your faith?’ 

‘The white man’s word may be good to the 
white man, yet it is but wind when spoken to the 
Indian,’ said the sachem. 

‘I have put my life in your hands, said the 
Judge, ‘is not that an evidence of my goo linten- 
tion? I have placed confidence in the Indian, and 
will not believe that he will abuse or betray the 
trust that is thus reposed.’ 

‘ So much is well,’ replied the chief, ‘ the Indian 
will repay confidence with confidence; if you will 
trust him, he will trust you. 

Let this boy go with me to my wigwam, I will 
bring him back in three days with my answer!’ 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the moth- 
er, she could not have felt a deeper pang than 
went to her heart, as the Indian made this propo- 
sal. She sprang forward, and running to the boy, 
who stood at the side of the sachem looking into 
his face with pleased wonder and admirtion, she 
encirled him in het arms and pressing him to her 
bosom, was about to fly from the room. A gloomy 
and ominous frown came over the sachem’s brow, 
but he did not speak. 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that the 
success of their enterprise, the lives of his family, 
depended upon the decision of a moment. 

‘ Stay, stay, my daughter,’ said he. ‘ Bring back 
the boy, | beseech you. He is not more to you 
than to me. I would not risk a hair of his head. 
But, my child, he must go with the chief. God 
will watch over him! He will be as safe in the 
sachem’s wigwam,; as beneath our own roof, and 
in your arms.’ 

The agonized mother hesitated for a moment ; 
she then slowly returned, placing the boy upon 
the knee of the chief, and kneeling at his feet, 
burst into a flood of tears. ‘The gloom passed 
from the sachem’s brow, but he said not a word. 
He arose, and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agony of the 
mother for the three ensuing days. She was agi- 
tated by contending hopes and fears. In the night 
she awoke from sleep, seeming to hear the 
screams of her child calling on its mother for help! 
But the time wore slowly away—and the third 
day came. Howslowly did the hours pass! The 
morning waned away ; noon arrived ; yet the sa- 





chem came not. There was gloom over the whole 


household. The motber was pale and _ silent. 
Judge W. walked the floor to and fro, going every 
few minutes to the door and looking through the 
opening in the forest towards the sachem’s abode. 

At last, as the rays of the setting sun were thrown 
upon the tops of the trees around, the eagle feath- 
ers of the chief were seen dancing above the 
bushes in the distance. He advanced rapidly, and 
the little boy was at his side. He was gaily at- 
tired as a young chief—his feet being dressed in 
moccasins: a fine beaver skin was on his shoulders, 
and eagle’s feathers were stuck in his hair. He 
was in excellent spirits, and so proud was he of 
his honors that he seemed too inches taller than 
he was before. He was soon in his mother’s arms, 
and in that brief minute she seemed to pass from 
death to life. It was a happy meeting—too hap- 
py for me to describe. ‘’The white man has con- 
quered!’ said the sachem; hereafter let us be 
friends. You have trusted an Indian, he will re- 
pay you with confidence and friendship.’ 

He was as good as his word ; and Judge W. 
lived for many years in peace with the Indian 
tribes, and succeeded in laying the foundation of 
a flourishing and prosperous community. 





Beautiful Trait of a Young Daughter. 


Some time after the horrible massacres which dis- 
tinguished the commencement of the French rev- 
olution, the contagious example spread slaughter 
and destruction even into the new world. We 
cannot reflect, without shuddering with horror, 
that, in order the more quickly to destroy a multi- 
tude of men and women at once and without sen- 
tences, they collected them in groups, and then 
fired loaded cannons upon them. 

An honest Creole of St. Domingo, who had com- 
mitted no other crime than that of preserving the 
estate of his fathers, and of being rich, was con- 
sequently enrolled on the list of proscription ; the 
wretches who distinguished themselves by assum- 
ing the name of patriots, in imbruing their hands 
in the blood of the most virtuous citizens, de- 
nounced him as an enemy of public affairs, and he 
was condemned to perish in common with a num- 
ber of other unfortunate beings. 

Happily for this old planter, he was a father, 
and moreover father of a little daughter full of 
courage, love, and energy. When he was torn 
from the bosom of his family, his child followed 
him resolutely, and determined to share his fate, 
however frightful it might be. Arranged one of 
the first among the victims about to be sacrificed, 
already the Creole stood with his eyes banded and 
his hands bound; already the executioners of 
death raised their murderous arms over the victim 
deprived of hope and prepared to die. Oh good- 
ness! amazement, gh holy sentiment of nature, 
what power is yours! You anticipate in years 
some rare subjects whom you enliven with your 
sacred flame ; you lend them the foresight of the 
sage, and the force of the man, even from their 
childhood! At the very moment of the signal for 
the discharge of the artillery, the little daughter 
runs, crying out, ‘ My father, oh my father!’ 

Vainly they strive to withdraw her from the 
danger ; in vain they threaten her ; nothing re- 
strains, nothing intimidates her. She springs to- 
wards her father, she throws herself upon his body, 
and tightly she clings to him, waiting only the mo- 
ment when she may perish with the author of her 
life. ‘Oh my daughter, my beloved child! only 
and fond hope of thy weeping mother, and she so 
soon a widow,’ said her father to her, trembling 
and melted into tears, ‘leave me, I beseech you, 
I command you.’ ‘Oh my father,’ she replied, 
‘let me die with you.’ 

Ah virtue, how great a sway hast thou even over 
the most savage minds! This unexpected inci- 
dent overcame the commander of the massacre. 
Doubtless, he too, was a father! The voice of 
admiration, the cry of pity, suddenly reached the 
depths of his heart. He alleges a specious pretext 
for removing the Creole from punishment, and 
causes him to be re-conducted to prison. 

A moment’s delay is sometimes very precious. 
The affairs having soon changed aspect, the 
good father was freed ; and to this happy day 
ceases not to relate with the tenderest emo- 
tion, the heroic action of his littke daughter, only 
ten years of age. Louisa. 





The following, says the Mirror, is the recipe of 
a widow for the seventh time, for obtaining a hus- 
band. The bate it pronounces good, but the fish 
not always to be caught: ‘Invite a nice young 
man to tea, set him a laughing every five minutes 
during the evening, let him have six kisses, and 
you'll be his wife after twenty similar op- 











erations.’ 


A Warre Stave—Inrerestine Case. Asim_ 
ilar case to that of the German girl recently decided 
in New-Orleans, has occurred at St. Louis, which 


is related as follows, in the Reporter : 


A few days since, a young man, apparently of white 
parentage, was arrested at the instance of a Mr 
Mountloy, of Missouri, who elaimed him as a slave. 
The young man’s own story is, that he is the illegit- 
imate son of white parents, his mother being an 
unmarried woman, aud that he was placed while an 
infant in the eare of some blacks, the property of 
Mr. Vaughan, of Virginia. At an early age, Mr. V 
adopted him as an apprentice, promising to rear him 
and atthe age of manhood give him his freedom,&c. 
Ina few years, however, Mr. V. died, and the Jad fel! 
underthe guardianship of the present claimant, who 
held him asa slave, ard refused to recognize him as 
an apprentice. The boy was brought to Missouri, 
and thence taken to Illinois, where he was employ- 
ed as a race-rider. Eventually he eloped, and for 
several years has been roaming through the west, 
probably in none the best of company. A_ short 
time since he came to the city, and, as stated, was 
arrested, He is now in prison, and efforts we learn 
have been instituted to futhom the mysteries of his 
story. 





German Burial Custom, 


The German ceremonial of interment is com- 
plicated and minute, and all persons of high birth 
are expected to conform to it in every particular. 
Among the rites which precede burial is onewhich, 
trying as it cannot fail to prove to the principal 
actors, nevertheless, greatly tends to tranquilize 
the minds of the survivors. It is necessary that 
we should describe this. For four-and-twenty 
hours the corpse remains under the roof where 
the death has taken place, and while there all the 
affecting offices necessary to its final burial are 
performed. This time elapsed, it is carried to the 
cemetery, and laid in its winding sheet, upon a 
bed in the inner apartment of the low stone build- 
ing to which, in our description of the death-val- 
ley of the Nienberg, we have already made allu- 
This solitary erection consists only of two 
rooms. ‘That in which the body is deposited is 
called the Hall of Resurrection, and contains no 
other property than the bed itself and a bell rope, 
the end of which is placed in the hand of the 
corpse. ‘This cord is attached to a bell which 
rings in the next room, and which is thence called 
the Chamber of the Bell. Thus, should it occur 
that the friends of an individual may have been 
deceived, and have mistaken lethargy for death, 
and that the patient should awake during the night, 
(for the body must remain all night in this gloomy 
refuge!) the slightest movement which he may 
make necessarily rings the bell, and be obtains in- 
stant help. It is customary for the nearest rela- 
tive to keep this dreary watch ; and, froma beau- 
tiful sentiment, which must almost tend to recon- 
cile the watcher to his ghostly task, he is fated to 
watch there alone, that it may be he who calls 
back the ebbing life, and that none may share in a 
joy so holy and so deep—a joy, moreover, so rare 
and so unhoped for! [Frazer’s Magazine. 


sion. 


Poxiteness.—W hat is it to be polite? It is to 
follow the dictates of an amiable disposition. A 
man who has a heart that beats in sympathy with 
his fellow men in every place and under every cir- 
cumstance is always polite; but a cross-grained 
and ill-bred man can never be so even by accident, 
for it is against his nature. ‘To tip one’s hat in a 
graceful manner is not only in itself alone an act 
of politeness, but to speak to a poor beggar, or 
lift upon his crutches a poor cripple who may have 
fallen to the earth, would be what we consider an 


act of true politeness. 





Queen Victoria’s liquor bill amounts to €4000 per 


annum. 
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